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How Prudent Is American 
Foreign Policy? 


* 


Mr. Jonson: A newspaperman recently remarked that the United 
States is an adolescent just elected to the prime ministership of the free 
world. The United States has been a world power for only about fifty 
years; and it is only since 1945, with the decline of British power, that 
the United States has had to be the leader of the free world. Has Amer- 
ica measured up to this task? What are the tests for judging whether 
American foreign policy is a success? Does the United States have a 
prudent foreign policy in Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East? 

For clarification on these questions I turn first to Finer, who has dis- 
cussed these problems in his recent book, America’s Destiny. 


Mr. Finer: The first thing which I ought to say is something on the 
meaning of the word “prudence.” A country will be confronted by a 
number of risks which must be taken into account involving a given 
situation. And then I would say that it is acting prudently if its policy 
is based upon sound reasoning in relationship to the conditions of that 
situation. I would not consider that “prudent” means that we have to 
secure a perfect result, because there are some things which would not 
be within our power. 

In the light of an idea of prudence of that kind—I mean that we are 
now considering every factor of the situation in relationship to each other 
and in relationship to the objectives—the question is: What ought to be 
the objectives of a foreign policy which is prudent? To be brief, I would 
say this: There would have to be some amalgamation of these principles. 
Our first objective, no doubt, would be self-preservation—physical self- 
preservation. This is not essential. There have been races which have 
chosen to commit national suicide—the Marquesans of the Marquesan 
Islands and the peoples of Aua, for example. And the degree to which 
we are concerned with our self-preservation does make a difference to 
the logic and probably the ruthlessness with which we would carry out a 
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foreign policy. Secondly, consistent with that, there would be a mora 
self-preservation, because there might be some things which we woulc 
do for self-preservation physically which would be disgusting and un 
tenable. Thirdly, with these things we have some concern for a fraterna 
relationship with the rest of the world in the terms of Washington’ 
Farewell Address, where he talks about giving an example of justic 
and benevolence to the rest of the world. And, finally, we would have te 
have regard for the lim**~'‘on of our physical resources in all these factor 
which I have alrea., mentioned. 


Mr. Jounson: And for a different view on these questions, we hea 
from Morgenthau, who has discussed these problems in his recent book 
In Defense of the National Interest. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Johnson, you mentioned the statement that in for 
eign affairs the United States is an adolescent. I would have to disagre: 
with this very popular but, it seems to me, completely erroneous ide 
It so happens that the United States entered the international scen. 
with a store of wisdom and intelligence unequaled by any other natios 
which, as it were, had no history to fall back on. The United States wai 
a grown man already in the federal period of American foreign policy 
She has forgotten many of the lessons which the Founding Fathers lef 
her, and it is for this generation to reformulate, rethink, and remembe 
those lessons of the past. 

To speak concretely of prudence in international affairs as, in m:‘ 
opinion, the Founding Fathers—such as Washington, Hamilton, Joh: 
Adams—defined it, I would say that there are three basic concepts whicl 
any prudent foreign policy must consider. There is, first, the definitio: 
of the national interest—that is to say, of those interests which are re 
garded as vital to the nation, which cannot be abrogated, which cannc 
be sacrificed under any circumstances. There is, secondly, to be cor 
sidered by a prudent foreign policy the power which is at the dispos¢ 
of the nation in pursuit and defense of the national interest. And, finally 
a prudent foreign policy must consider the objectives which serve bes 
the national interest and for the pursuit of which the power at the dis 
posal of the nation is adequate. 


Mr. JoHNsoN: Having defined what each of you thinks is prudent i! 
foreign policy, let us ask: Is American foreign policy prudent at th 
present moment? 
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Mr. Finer: I would say that it is. And I would say that it is, because 
it has its mind fixed upon the principal adversary to the strength, se- 
curity, and liberties of the United States and that that principal adversary 
is the Soviet Union. 

It may be argued by some people that, after all, this is an ordinary 
case of imperialism, of which we have many traditions and that the way 
to deal with these people is to deal with them in the old-fashioned diplo- 
matic methods with which imperialists and imperialism were dealt. My 
answer to that and my thoughts on that would be that even if we made 
the assumption, which we cannot do, there is something special in the 
temper of Communist imperialism. I would prefer to pay attention not 
to the mind of the imperialism or of communism but to the mind of 
imperialists. It is they, it is the people in power in the Soviet Union, the 
men in the Kremlin, with whom we have to deal. So the question of 
prudence in our relationships with the Soviet Union involves our guess 
as to the quality of mind of those people. On that I would have to say 
that we have to go by the ayailable evidence. I will not refer now to their 
doctrines. I could, but it is unnecessary. I will not even go into the ques- 
tion of their immense strength in manpower, industrialization, and their 
invention of the atom bomb. But I would point to some things which 
are more indicative of their state of mind than what they have to say. 
Those things are their deeds since 1945. I draw attention to their be- 
havior in the Balkans, where, after a period of cheating phrases, Vishin- 
sky and his friends were able to suborn the leadership of those countries 
and make them into satellites. I refer to their behavior in the Baltic. 
I refer to the fact that they have placed a Russian general in command 
not only of the military forces but even of the government of Poland. 
I refer to the rape of Czechoslovakia. I refer to their behavior in the 
Far East and, in particular, in Manchuria. I refer to their attempts upon 
Turkey—the attempt to get the provinces Kars and Ardelan away from 
the Turks. I refer to the fact that in 1946 the first action of the Security 
Council was to get the Soviet Union out of Iran, where it was in defiance 
of its treaties. I refer to the attempt on civil war in Greece. I refer to the 
Berlin airlift. I refer to the attempt on Yugoslavia, which even Tito 
could not stomach. I refer to the attempt on Korea. This is enough 
for me to make the Soviet Union the center of focus and the target 


of my prudential activities. 
Mr. Morcentuau: There is probably no American alive who would 
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not agree with Finer on that list of indictable offenses committed by the 
Soviet Union; and there is nobody alive who would deny that the Soviet 
Union is the main enemy of the United States. I am, however, one of 
those to whom Finer referred who believes that the main threat to the 
United States is indeed Russian imperialism and not communism per se: 
A very simple test proves, at least to my satisfaction, that this is the cor- 
rect interpretation. We have only to imagine, for a moment, that bolshe: 
vism had never been heard of; that the czars still reigned in St. Peters 
burg; and that the power of the Soviet Union were exactly what it is 
today; that its strategic position would be exactly what it is today. I chal] 
lenge anybody to deny that, under such conditions of the Russian armieg 
being a little bit more than a hundred miles east of the Rhine, we would 
not regard such a tremendous power of Russia as a threat to the balance 
of power in Europe and hence as a threat to our own security. 


Mr. Finer: I regard that feat of imagination as irrelevant to this situ. 
ation, because, in the first place, we are not dealing with a corrupt czar: 
ism and an inefficient czarism, nor would we be dealing with a group od 
people who have the kind of objectives which the activities of the Russiar 
leaders of today have shown us that they have in mind. What is the use 
of introducing a figment of the imagination when we have, right in 
front of us, the records of the last five years? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I am not introducing a figment of the imaginationr 
The facts of history are facts which I have not invented. I am referring: 
more particularly, to the situation which existed between Great Britain 
and Russia after the Napoleonic Wars and, we may say, throughout : 
whole century up to the outbreak of World War I. The government o: 
the czars was not more corrupt and less efficient than the governmeni 
of the Kremlin is today. If you read the diplomatic documents, if you 
read the statements of writers, you will find that the impact which the 
Russian threat made upon the Western world was very, very simila: 
to that which we are experiencing today. If we can learn anything from 
history, we certainly can learn something from the wisdom, the restraint 
and the firmness with which Great Britain dealt with that Russias 
menace without being forced to resort to war except in one short instance 


Mr. Jounson: In implying our standard—is American foreign polic: 
prudent in terms of the Soviet Union?—What would you say there? 
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Mr. Finer: Do you mean to say in regard to the various measures 
which we have taken? 


Mk. Jounson: Yes. 


Mr. Finer: First of all, before I go on, I just have to take up this 
question of corruption and efficiency of czarism versus the present rulers 
of the Kremlin. Could you tell me, or could history tell us, what kind of 
war at any time czarist Russia was able to fight with the efficiency of the 
war of World War II? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Nobody will deny that the technology of World 
War I] is different from the technology of the aftermath of the Napole- 
onic Wars. 


Mk. Finer: What about the organization? 
Mr. Morcentuav: This is trivial to be talking about that. 


Mr. Finer: Well, what about the organization of the government? 
Would you not say that it is far tighter and tauter as it is infused through 
the Communist party and around through the country than ever was 
present in czarist and peasant Russia? 


Mr. Morcentuau: No doubt about it. I would not deny for a moment, 
and no reasonable man could deny, that the threat which emanates from 
Russia today is greater, is more subtle, is more insidious, than was the 
threat emanating from czarist Russia. 


Mk. Finer: That is all I want—your admission on that. 


Mr. Morcentuau: That is not all you want. You did not even want 
that at all, I think, because what you really want is an admission that 
what threatens us is world revolution per se and not Russian imperial- 
ism, which uses world revolution for its purposes. 


Mr. Finer: I think that it is not necessary to postulate a world revo- 
lution emanating from the Kremlin for America to be prudent in re- 
lationship to the Kremlin in the way that she has been, because it is quite 
sufficient for a group of people, for defensive reasons only and because 
of a kind of hysteria of their defensive mood, to set up such repercussions 
through the world that necessarily those who are around them have to 
take up defensive measures. 

It is not necessary for me to postulate world revolution at all. There 
are other tempers in tyrants, regardless of world revolution, which have 
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to be dealt with by the kind of prudence which I think the United States: 
is pursuing. | 

Mr. Morcentuau: Let me then return to Johnson’s question concern-- 
ing the prudence of our policy with regard to the Soviet Union with spe-- 
cial reference to Europe. I think that our policy has been prudent in so far; 
as it has recognized the age-old principle of American policy that a major: 
disturbance of the balance of power in Europe constitutes a direct threat! 
to the security of the United States. It is for this reason that we inter-- 
vened in two world wars in this century when the threat to the security 
of the United States and to the balance of power in Europe emanated! 
from Germany. And it is for that same reason that we are intervening; 
today in western Europe for the purpose of strengthening it economi-- 
cally, politically, and militarily. 


Mr. Finer: Yes, I quite agree with you that that is one of our powers: 
and one of the principles upon which the United States has operated. 
I am not sure that I agree with you quite that the only reason for going: 
into the war in 1917 was simply because the balance of power in Europe: 
was disturbed. To put it in those terms, I think, is immensely to simplify) 
the kind of mind which goes into the making of foreign policy. I do not! 
think that it is possible entirely to write off the kind of ideals which, 
inspired Woodrow Wilson and which found their illustration in the: 
establishment of the League of Nations. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Of course, here we are talking about two different! 
things. You are talking about the psychology of Woodrow Wilson,, 
whereas I am talking about the objective policy we pursued. 


Mr. Finer: No, I am not talking about the psychology of Woodrow; 
Wilson. I am talking about the principles, the principles of prudence,, 
which moved him to go into the war. There were two categories of those: 
principles: The one was the immediate threat of governments which: 
were governed by cliques and would not, therefore, maintain their cove-- 
nants; and the other one was the idea that by a reconstitution of govern- 
ments in countries and internationally we might have for the long run: 
a better world, a more secure and peaceful world order. 


Mr. MorcentHau: When I say that the general policy of the United! 
States in Europe seems to me to be prudent, I must, however, add that: 
there is one aspect of it which I cannot quite find as prudent as it 
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might be. That is the relation between the rearmament of western Ger- 
many and western Europe in general, on the one hand, to the rearma- 
ment of the United States, on the other. It is my impression that we are 
somewhat falling victim to a Maginot Line psychology which believes 
that we must stop the Russians and that we can in the foreseeable future 
somewhere at a line drawn wherever it might be on the European conti- 
nent itself. 


Mr. Finer: What do you find wrong with that? Why is it necessary 
to give the epitaph of “Maginot”? There may even be circumstances 
in which a Maginot mentality, given the kind of forces you have behind 
the wall, is perfectly all right. What is wrong with that? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Let me explain that. It seems to me that what has 
deterred the Soviet Union thus far from overrunning any of the terri- 
tories adjacent to the Russian empire (an object of long-standing 
attention on the part of the Russian rulers) such as western Europe, 
such as Iran, for instance, has not been the power which we were able 
to marshall at any particular point around the twenty-thousand-mile- 
long circumference of the Soviet empire but the power, potential and 
actual, of the United States here at home. We are tending to forget that 
what keeps the Western world free and what is deterring the Russians 
is not the couple of divisions which we have in Europe, not the divisions 
which we can get from Luxembourg or Belgium or Denmark, but the 
power of the United States itself and nothing else. 


Mr. Jounson: Now can we turn to the question of prudence in Amer- 
ican foreign policy to an area just outside of Europe? You mentioned 
Iran, Morgenthau. Is our policy prudent in the whole area of the Middle 
East, where we have today a vigorous flame burning in terms of national- 
ism and excessive religious fanatacism? 


Mr. Finer: Yes. What we have to do there is to take into account two 
things: First, the means available to this country to deal with the claim 
of backward countries for improvement and the development of their 
resources; and, second, the extent to which it is desirable to allow the 
extremer elements in those countries to assume control of the govern- 
ment. It may not be in the power of the United States, with all the good 
will in the world and with all the assistance which it now gives, to satisfy 
the provoked claims of the poverty-stricken countries to a standard of 
living which they want. We should do everything that we can. We are 
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doing very much. If the world were more peaceful and if the Soviet | 
Union were not causing the disturbances that it is, very much more: 


than that could be done. 


Mr. Morcenruau: I would say that the question as to whether our’ 
foreign policy in the Middle East is prudent really begs the question, , 
because until very recently we have not had a coherent foreign policy’ 
with regard to the Middle East at all. In fact, I would even doubt that: 
we today have one. Certainly the situation in Iran, which has been) 
brewing for years, took us completely by surprise. And we had no) 
foreign policy ready to deal with it. 


Mr. Finer: If we go to the question of what kind of regime in these: 
various countries that this country could support, the unfortunate situ-- 
ation is that between, I hesitate to say reactionary, but certainly not: 
highly liberal regimes which exist and those, on the other side, the: 
Tudeh party, for example, in Iran, the Hukbalahaps in the Philippines, 
and so forth, the middle ground is very hard to find. It is one side or: 
the other. Now, if we take the left extremes, we are surrendering to the: 
Soviet Union precisely the positions of power and positions of economic: 
resources which they would like. The position would be lost at once. 

May I point out something that in these countries of which we are: 
now talking—that is to say, the Mediterranean fringe, the Middle East,, 
Indonesia, and the Pacific countries, and so on—that 73 per cent of the 
materials which the United States brings in to stockpile—that is, the 
principal strategic raw materials—come from those countries. I could 
not consider it to be a prudent thing to shift the government to act in 
such a way as to give the extremes the control of those countries. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I certainly would agree with the last statement. 
However, when you make it appear as if we were doing very much 
in such regions and as if the main reason why we are not more success- 
ful lies with the Soviet Union, I would indeed disagree. First of all, we 
do very little. Let us compare what we are actually doing under the 
Point Four program with the magnificent statement in President Tru- 
man’s message on the State of the Union of January, 1950. Furthermore, 
the Middle East is in turmoil, in a dual revolutionary turmoil. It is revo- 
lution of nationalism and the revolution of social revolt, not because the 
Soviet Union has instigated it but because colonial rule has broken 
down, in part, of its own weight; in part, because of its defeats at the 
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hands of the Japanese; and, in part, because of the triumph of its own 
moral ideas—the moral ideas of national self-determination and of social 
justice in those regions. 


Mr. Finer: It is in this region that I think precisely the prudence of 
our foreign policy is shown clearly. Prudence does not consist in trying 
to do everything everywhere but in taking preferences and priorities. 
And it would certainly be a very imprudential action on the part of 
the United States to put in far more technical assistance and capital 
into those countries when her eye necessarily ought to be on Europe— 
not only on Europe but a Europe which will not be satisfied with the 
power of the United States three thousand miles away but to safeguard 
itself must have American troops and arms in Europe. 


Mk. Jounson: I have been building up to the question of how prudent 
our foreign policy is in the Far East and in China. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It seems to me almost axiomatic that our policy 
in that region has been an almost unmitigated disaster and therefore 
the parroting of lack of prudence. 


Mr. Finer: Well, I must say that to say that where one is unsuccess- 
ful is to say that one has not shown prudence is a non sequitur. There 
is no logic in that. I would say that the situation in China has made it 
utterly impossible for the United States to do other than to detach herself 
from plunging her resources. Men were necessary if the Nationalist 
China was to be maintained; food was necessary; and arms; and we 
were perfectly right and prudent in taking the other position. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would say, first of all, that the test of policy is 
always success. You cannot claim that if only something else had not 
happened, you would have been perfectly successful. You cannot claim 
that you would have been elected, let me say, alderman in the city of 
Chicago, but it so happens that something occurred which made it im- 
possible for you. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. But what do you regard as success in this matter? 
If you expect the United States, by an act of prudence, to be successful 
in every situation, you are asking an utterly impossible thing and you 
are assuming a capacity on the part of any human being which is utterly 


infallible. 
Mr. Morcentuau: Nobody would expect such infallibility. Yet, I think 
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that the evidence is perfectly clear that much which has gone wrong 
with our policies in the Far East was not the result of celestial forces 
over which we had no control but was the absolute, direct, and unquali- | 
fied result of our own misjudgments and our own mistakes. 


Mr. Finer: I do not regard Communist power as being an evidence 
of celestial forces, especially when they are so many thousands of miles 
away from the centers of the United States. 


Mk. Jounson: What has public opinion in the United States had to do 
with our lack of prudence in the Far East? 


Mr. Morcentuau: It had almost all to do with it. From my point of 
view, Mr. Acheson and Mr. Truman had originally a very clear concep- . 
tion, or let me say a fairly clear conception, as to what the situation in the 
Far East was all about and what the United States should do and should 
not do to meet it. Yet, it fell victim to that hereditary weakness of all de-. 
mocracies, to yield to an inflamed and impassioned public opinion, sacri-- 
ficing its own policies to the clamor of a mob. 


Mr. Jounson: We have had two clear ideas presented here now as to: 
whether American foreign policy is prudent. Finer thinks America’s; 
power position has been improved in so far as the situation was in our’ 
control. Morgenthau feels that our power position in relation to the: 
Soviet Union is in the process of declining. There certainly is a profound | 
difference between Finer and Morgenthau in terms of what is the nature: 
of the Russian threat to American security. They also disagree on their‘ 
expectations. Morgenthau insists on intelligence in foreign policy, irre- 
spective of the public pressures when these pressures threaten the national 
interest of the United States. 

Finer is lenient toward American foreign policy, based on the assump- 
tion that in history there has never been a situation where some ignorance 
of material factors has not been present and that no two situations are so‘ 
alike that what is right to do is absolutely clear. 


ie 


PAYING THE PRICE FOR PEACE* 
By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


* 


WHEN we ask whether a settlement with Russia is possible, what do we 
really mean by that question? Do we mean a firm and stable agreement 
to live and let live? If so, what kind of agreement? Or do we mean sim- 
ply, a marked decrease in the international tension, a relaxation of the 
cold war? If so, for how long? Of course, we could get a settlement 
tomorrow on the Kremlin’s terms—by simply giving way in everything. 
But this is presumably not the kind of settlement we mean. On the other 
hand, if we want to attach our own conditions to a settlement, what are 
our conditions? Does anybody know? And would the conditions of all 
the members of, say, the North Atlantic Alliance, even if they could be 
listed, be identical ? 

I ask these questions not to answer them but to indicate the deep con- 
fusion of thought in our attitude towards what we call the Russian prob- 
lem, or the Communist problem. It seems to me that there is only one 
real question to be asked and answered; and that is, quite simply, 
whether, with or without a formal and definitive settlement, we in the 
West can go on living in the same world with Russia without paying 
‘00 high a price for peace. 

The price we are paying for peace at the moment is very high. It in- 
sludes, as we understand it, the burden of rearmament; it includes the 
Soviet annexation of the Baltic States and other lands bordering the pre- 
war Soviet Union; it includes the sovietisation of Poland, Czechoslo- 
yakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania, part of Germany, and 
yart of Austria; it includes tolerating the ingenious and unremitting 
forts on the part of the Kremlin to undermine the economies of all 
1on-Communist states. All this in Europe alone. 

So far we have paid this price, partly because of a profound and reason- 


* From a broadcast originally presented by the General Overseas Service of the British 
3roadcasting Corporation as part of a series on “A Settlement with Russia?” Mr. Crank- 
haw is a special correspondent on Russian affairs for one of the London Sunday news- 
apers (see London Calling, the overseas journal of the BBC, October 11, 1951). 
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able dread of embroiling the world in another major war; partly because: 
by the time we realised the extent of the Kremlin’s blackmail we con-- 
sidered ourselves, rightly or wrongly, too weak to back our protests with | 
force. But supposing the day comes fairly soon, as it should, when we: 
shall consider ourselves strong enough to issue an ultimatum to the: 
Kremlin, open or concealed, shall we then be prepared to go on paying; 
this high price for a very uneasy and incomplete peace? 

I myself should say not. What is more to the point, perhaps, is that: 
I think the Kremlin would also say not. In other words, many signs: 
are now accumulating to suggest that the Kremlin sees the day coming: 
when, if it continues in its present policies, it will be confronted with: 
some sort of an ultimatum from the North Atlantic Powers which willl 
force it either to fight or back down. 

It is not part of my brief to speculate on the conditions likely to be: 
attached to any such ultimatum. I am concerned here not with the: 
Western attitude, but with the Soviet attitude, and to what extent, if any,,. 
the Soviet attitude of the past few years may be modified by the visibly; 
growing strength of the West. Because unless the Soviet attitude andi 
Soviet pretensions are in some sense modified in future, it is clear that: 
sooner or later there will be war. On the other hand, I think it is equally; 
true to say that unless we in the West are quick to recognise any such) 
modification and are ready to adapt our own attitude to take swift ad- 
vantage of it, there will still be war. For at the moment our own attitude: 
has become so rigid that any attempt by the Soviet Government to relax: 
its pressure and pave the way to negotiation is likely to be regarded as: 
nothing more than a trap. The Kremlin by its past conduct is itself tor 
blame for this rigid attitude of ours; but we owe it to ourselves to keepr 
clear heads and flexible minds. Unless we do this the blame for inevitable: 
catastrophe will be partly ours. 

I do not think I need argue whether or not the Kremlin is aware of the: 
growing strength of the West, based on the fabulous resources of the 
United States. Its own action shows that it is indeed aware. The capacity 
of the Politburo for self-delusion about the outside world is very greats 
but it is not infinite. For a long time, there is no doubt at all, it allowed 
itself to be deceived by its own Marxist preconceptions, fortified by the 
sycophantic reports of its foreign agents and envoys, into believing that 
the United States was much closer to a disastrous slump and western 
Europe much closer to total collapse than in fact was the case. I find it 
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hard to forgive those people who dismiss the Kremlin’s day-dreams with 
a smile of superior complacency. There have been times when we our- 
selves, those of us who are not Marxists, have found the outlook pretty 
desperate; and how many of us today can speak with absolute confidence 
about the future, Russia or no Russia, war or no war? 

The state of western Europe is not healthy. The forces of disruption 
are formidable indeed. They vary from country to country. In France 
a too general mood of selfish irresponsibility obstructs the building of a 
strong society. In Italy the very rich threaten by their almost total lack 
of public spirit, or even common sense, to drive the poor to desperation. 
In England the workers, tasting power, show a frightening absence of 
awareness that power carries obligations and that national prosperity, 
no matter which section of the population is to benefit from it, depends 
absolutely on hard work. In the United States the uncontrolled economy, 
with its standing threat of slump, is liable at any moment to throw into 
confusion the affairs of other, more vulnerable nations, who may be 
linked with it. 

If this is the picture which presents itself to an Englishman belonging 
to no political party, but with Tory inclinations, how can the Russian 
Communists, with their profound conviction of the inevitability of revo- 
lution, have possibly helped believing that with luck and good manage- 
ment they would be able to bring the shaky structure of western Europe 
crashing to the ground? 

- This is not a digression. We cannot begin to appreciate the Kremlin’s 
attitude today and the possibilities of change tomorrow unless we have 
a clear idea of the world picture as seen by Moscow on the eve of the 
cold war. It was a picture of beautiful simplicity. The United States 
was heading for a slump which would bring ruin to those countries 
which depended on her aid. For fear of precipitating a major war, for 
which they were not ready, neither the United States nor Britain would 
interfere in eastern Europe. The rise of nationalist feeling in Africa, 
Asia, and the Middle East was constituting a formidable embarrassment 
to Western interests, and had only to be exploited by Moscow to add 
to that chaos which is favourable to Communism. And so the Soviet 
foreign office had one major task: to encourage the dissension and dis- 
couragement arising from these and other tensions, stopping short only 
at provoking a major war. 

Now things have changed, and the Kremlin has to think again. Unless 
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some fearful disaster overtakes the Western economy (for which the: 
Kremlin will continue to hope), Russia will be forced increasingly on too 
the defensive, at least for some years to come. By overplaying its hand,, 
the Politburo has brought about the very situation it most dreaded: the: 
unified resolution of the Atlantic Pact; the rapid recovery of western. 
Germany and Japan and their acceptance by the West as allies; the de- 
termination, after Korea, to put an end, cost what it may, to Soviett 
expansion, no matter how heavily disguised; and, as part of all this,, 
the colossal rearmament of the United States, which, very soon, an 
quite apart from atom bombs, will put the military power of the ek | 
Union in the shade—so great is the difference between American and: 
Soviet production. 
All these developments hold dangers for us: it is no use blinking them,, 
and the Kremlin is aware of them and hopes sooner or later to profi 
by them. But they are not immediate dangers, and could be controlled. 
To Russia, on the other hand, they spell immediate danger. We hea 
a great deal about the size of the Soviet armed forces; but we hear very; 
little about the overwhelming superiority of American production. Last: 
year, before her armament drive got under way, the United States was 
producing 90 million tons of steel a year to Russia’s 27 million; 
million tons of oil to Russia’s 37 million, while Stalin’s plan for 196 
“at the earliest, is 60 million tons of steel and 60 million tons of oil.” 
Further, although Russia has what is by our standards a colossal 
standing army, to the Kremlin it does not look so large. Our vision: 
in the West is of a vast, mysterious land mass from which at any mo 
ment, at any point, a host of armour may debouch, supported by a clou 
of aircraft. The vision of the Politburo is rather different. Sitting ini 
Moscow, they see a huge and vulnerable perimeter, which cannot pos- 
sibly be defended all along its length, and which may be pierced disas~+ 
trously at any point by the forces of a hostile world. 
It is as well to bear this inverted picture in mind. It should also bes 
remembered that although the Soviet Union never disarmed, as thed 
West disarmed, after the war, and has ever since maintained a great 
army and air force, now re-equipped, even their demobilisation was very) 
considerable; and I think it is true to say that at no time since the wart 
has there been a rearmament drive to compare in intensity and scope: 
with the drive now forced on the United States and the rest of us by the 
Kremlin’s foreign policy. 
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My own belief is that the Kremlin not only dreads the prospect of a 
great war for many years to come, but, further, that it is very frightened 
of being forced into an entirely new armament drive to cope with what 
is happening over here. This may sound absurd in view of the immense 
preponderance at this moment of Soviet arms. But the fact remains 
that at this moment the Soviet Union is spending a great deal of its 
energy and resources, material and human, not in immediate arms pro- 
duction, but in long term capital development—to form a basis for a far 
stronger economy in ten years time. A sudden switch from these long 
term plans to a new rearmament drive would upset the whole planned 
economy and endanger its future development. 

It is because of all this, to say nothing of the war-weariness and crisis- 
weariness of the Russian people, that I myself expect to see a gradual 
easing of the Kremlin’s pressure on the outside world. Indeed, as I see it, 
the Politburo has no choice between going to war at once, while they 
still have superiority in numbers, or resigning themselves to a new period 
of consolidation with an eye to developing the internal strength of the 
Soviet Union and trying to put its new sphere of influence in Europe 
and Asia into better shape. I have never believed that the Kremlin 
wanted a major war with the West: it wanted only the fruits of war 
without war. And the day is rapidly approaching when it will be unable 
even to entertain the idea of such a war. 

_At the moment, as I see it, the best-informed opinion in Moscow 
must be divided between fear that the colossal machine it has called into 
being by its own crassness, the American war machine, will get out of 
control, and a hope that with a lessening of the tension the West will 
get tired of rearming and blunder into the long-awaited economic crisis. 
We, on the other side, may be aware of both these possibilities and deter- 
mined to frustrate them. There is one thing that is clear. If, as I believe, 
the Kremlin is in the process of modifying its aggressive policy, this will 
be due to one thing and one thing only: the new display of resolution 
and strength on the part of the West. 

It is too late to argue about the rights and wrongs of this terrible 
quarrel. I have no doubt at all that historians will find us partly to 
blame. But the fact remains that it is now a life and death quarrel, and 
nobody in his senses flings away his life, or refuses to defend himself, 
because he has sometimes sinned. In a word, if there is a settlement, 
in the sense of an easing of the tension and even negotiated agreements 
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with Moscow, this will come because we have rediscovered our strength. 
—and kept it. 

This, for the time being, is all we dare look forward to. So long as the: 
government of Russia continues to believe in Bolshevism it will, and! 
must, continue to work for the ultimate disruption of non-Communisti 
societies everywhere. But we do not know how long the Leninist faith; 
will last. Already it has been modified by a resurgence of Russian na~ 
tionalism, or imperialism, which places the survival of a strong Russia: 
before the spread of world revolution. Even if this present regime sur- 
vives indefinitely, that process may continue. 

And to those who say there is no point in a temporary settlement 
desired by the Kremlin for tactical reasons in the determined and devi- 
ous struggle for the spread of Communism, I would answer this: that 
to believe that the Kremlin, even under its present rulers, will retain un- 
impaired for ever its Leninist faith is to be more than half a Leninisti 
oneself. If by working for an easing of the tension we can achieve peace: 
for ten years we shall have won a breathing space in which many things: 
may happen. For one thing is certain—nothing stands still. If the Krem- 
lin cannot go forward except through world war, then it will have to goc 
backwards, nobody can tell how far. 

It is because of this that I believe that the price we now pay for peace, 
though greater than we need have paid, had we shown more sense int 
the past, is not now too high, and will gradually decrease. 


